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“THE - CHEMISTRY OF ‘MIRACLES. 

Home-Talk by J. Il. N., September 80, 1866. 
F I were to make a catechism I should put 
info it the question, ‘‘ Who first preached 
the gospel?” And I should give for the 
answer, “‘ Mary Magdalene.” 

She was the first to find that Christ had 
risen from the dead; the first to whom he 
_ spoke after that event. 

He directed her to go and tell the disciples 
that she had seen him, and to say to them 
from him, ‘“‘I ascend unto my Father and 
your Father, and to my God and your God.” 

That was the Gospel, and it was first an- 
nounced by a woman. 

In the organization of the Church, Christ 
appointed twelve apostles who were strong 
men and important officers. This was- the 
conspicuous part of the organization. What 
was the dynamic? Was it a feminine apostle- 
ship? We may safely assume that the most 
important facts in this matter are not on the 
surface, but must be ascertained by deep ex- 
amination. 

The fact that Mary preached the gospel 
before the apostles—in truth preached it to 
them—and stood between Christ and them in 
the most important issue that ever went forth 
from heaven, indicates that we should inquire 
carefully as to the place that women occupied 
in that organization. 

We have some hints showing an essential 
connection between the women who were at- 
tached to Christ andhis works. For instance 
in the case of his first miracle—the turning 
of water into wine—the agency of a woman 
was notably present. The affair is recorded 
with minuteness, as the beginning of the glory 
that was manifested through Christ in his 
miraculous career, and we are told particu- 
larly that the mother of Jesus was with him 
when that work was done, and that she sum- 
moned him to it. She found that the wedding- 
party at which they were guests was lacking 
in wine, and she spoke of the want to Jesus. 
Why should she have done so? What reason 
had she to expect that he would help them ? 
Did a mysterious understanding exist between 
them about the matter? Evidently some 
element of the work in hand, whatever it was 
to be, had a commencement in her as well as 
in him. Her inspiration it would seem ran 





before wi 
saying, “‘ Woman, what have I to do with 
thee? Mine hour is not yet come.” But it 
appears it had nearly come, and that she was 
not much ahead of the clock. She did not 
answer him, but assuming again the existence 
of a secret compact between them, said to the 
| servants, ** Whatsoever he saith unto you, do 
it;” and Jesus went right on and performed 
the miracle. 

Christ once said, “If two of you shall agree 
on earth as touching anything that they shall 
ask, it shall be done for them of my Father 
which is in heaven;”’ and in this he announced 
a wonderful principle. It was illustrated in the 
case of the miracle under consideration. There 
were two persons who were agreed, and one of 
them was awoman. Every natural birth is, in 
fact, a miracle resulting from and illustrating 
this principle. Perhaps all miracles require 
the co-operation of male and female. 

We have seen in the discourse on ‘ Mary 
of Bethany” (CrrcuLar, No. 28), how great 
an agency a woman had in the performance of 
Christ’s last and greatest miracle, the raising 
of Lazarus from the dead. Jesus knew that 
he should raise Lazarus, and went from a dis- 
tance expressly to do it; but it seems that on 
the spot Mary’s presence was a necessary pre- 
liminary to the miracle. Martha first met 
him, but she did not bring the needed ele- 
ment. The Master called for Mary; and it 
was only when she had come, that he “ groaned 
in the spirit and was troubled, and said, Where 
have ye laid him?” Here agreement with 
Mary perfected Christ’s power. The chemi- 
cal elements combined, and the tremendous 
force was evolved that raised Lazarus from the 
dead. 

Thus in Christ’s first miracle, which “ mani- 
fested forth his glory,” in his last miracle 
which led to his coronation and crucifixion, and 
in the burst of his own spirit from death on its 
ascending flight to the Father, the presence of 
the other sex seems to have formed a part of 
the mysterious agency. These hints, together 
with such as may be found in the fact, that 
women were assembled with the disciples in 
prayer before the miraculous manifestation of 
the Spirit on the day of Pentecost, and that 
Paul had “ yoke-fellows” of the-same class in 
his colossal labors, should make us wish to go 
deeper than we have yet gone in our under- 
standing of the constitution of the Primitive 
Church, and to ascertain, beneath its outward 
show, the currents of life and affection which 
determined its organization. The national 
organizations of the world are composed by, 
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may ey is a nation gram power consists in 
its duality, and rests one base on woman. 


WHY THEY DON’T SHIRK. 
NE of the remarkable facts about the 
Oneida Community worthy the atten- 
tion of the students of social science, is, that 
it is not troubled with laziness. This isa 
continual matter of surprise to visitors and in- 
quirers. It is assumed that man is naturally 
lazy, that the industry which he manifests is 
the result of extraneous motives brought to 
bear upon him; and hence, that where those 
motives are not in force, only stupidity, lassi- 
tude and inertia can be expected. They find 
that the most common inducements to industry 
do not exist here, and are, naturally enough, 
astonished to find our people quite as indus- 
trious and enterprising as ordinary folks.— 
“Why is it?” is the oft repeated question ; 
*‘T should shirk if I were placed in such cir- 
cumstances.” 

Last evening this same question was started 
in our (Oneida) evening gathering: Why is 
it that the Community members freely, volun- 
tarily, cheerfully accomplish all that can be 
reasonably required, without reference to im- 
mediate reward or without any thought that 
they are working merely for a living, and 
might come to want if they did not labor? 
And here are a few of the responses elicited : 

Said one: ‘ My first thought is, that I am 
industrious because it is my choice to be so. 
I love to work for the good of those around 
me whom I love. Then I feel that labor has 
become a matter of worship with me. What- 
ever I do is done heartily as unto the Lord. 
Labor is an ordinance of life to me, and one 
of the fruitful means of improvement.” 

Said another: ‘ One secret of the attrac- 
tiveness of labor here evidently is, that it is felt 
to be a means of education and improvement. 
No one here seems to have much thought about 
making money or getting a living. It is a 
great blessing to be delivered from such 
thoughts and necessities. We work from the 
higher motives of pleasing God and advancing 
our own improvement.” 

Another: ‘ We have not, it is true, the 
same motives for industry that people have in 
ordinary society, but we have superior motives 
—motives strong enough to excite all our en- 
thusiasm, and make all kinds of service at- 
tractive.” 

Another: ‘* Yes, we have here the highest 
motives that can inspire the human mind and 
heart: we labor not merely to benefit our- 
selwes individually, but our brothers and sis- 
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ters around us; we labor for the benefit of 
the great cause of education and progress, we 
labor that, we may show the world what results 
can be produced in an unselfish state of so- 
ciety: we labor to please God and help for- 
ward the interests of his cause. In the words 
of the poet: 
We live for those who love us, 
For those we know are true, 
For the heaven which smiles above us, 
And awaits our spirits too ; 
For the wrong that needs resistance, 
For the cause that lacks assistance, 
For the future in the distance, 
And the good that we can do.” 


And another: ‘ There is astrong current 
here which favors activity ; and it is easier I 
find to go with the current than against it. 
So if I wanted to be lazy I should choose 
some other place. Then I am convinced that 
the idea which sometimes prevails, that it is 
desirable to be placed in circumstances which 
do not require industry on our part, is illu- 
sory. I believe the highest happiness will be 
found in circumstances which afford us the 
best opportunities for growth, activity and 
usefulness. I like the remark of some author : 
“While I live, let me be where the current 
of life flows fastest.” 

These are but few cf the answers given to 
the question, “‘ Why is it that Communists do 
not shirk?” If not completely satisfactory, 
they are at least interesting, as indicating that 
the old motives are not essential to success- 
ful industry—that the best results may be ex- 
pected from free labor ; and labor is really free 
only when it is performed from-the higher im- 
pulses of attraction, love, and worship, and 
with as little reference to sordid gain and 
goading necessity as to the driver’s lash. 


0. C., Oct. 16, 1866. w. 


THE DYNAMIC KINGDOM. 


ESUS CHRIST in coming into this world, 
proclaimed that his kingdom was not of it ; 
. and he only remained here long enough to at- 
tach firmly to himself a handful of followers, 
when he left them and returned to that world 
from whence he said his kingdom was. But 
the event of his death somewhat disappointed 
the hopes of his disciples concerning him.— 
The idea at that day current among the Jews 
was that the kingdom of the expected Messiah, 
like the Jewish dynasties which preceded it, 
was to be a manifestation of temporal power— 
that their government, which had passed into 
the hands of the Romans, was to be restored 
to them again. That Christ’s disciples were 
possessed of this same idea is shown by the 
disheartened way in which two of them ex- 
pressed themselves to Jesus himself when, after 
his resurrection, he joined them as they were 
journeying from Jerusalem to Emmaus. After 
recounting to him as to a stranger, their sor- 
rowful story of his own crucifixion by the Jews, 
they said, “ We trusted that it had been he 
who should have redeemed Israel.”” But Jesus 
reproved them for their unbelief, saying to 
them—“‘ O fools, and slow of heart to believe 


all that the prophets have spoken. Ought not 
Christ to have suffered these things, and to 
enter intohis glory ? And beginning at Moses 
and all the prophets, he expounded unto thein 
in all the scriptures the things concerning him- 
self.’’ On several other occasions, also, after 
his resurrection, Christ had interviews with his 
disciples, eating with them, instructing them 
in the scriptures, confirming their faith, and 
fully establishing their hearts in him as their 
still living head and King. 


But his mission and course were right on- 
ward. After convinving them of his resur- 
rection, and of his continued spiritual presence 
and power among them, he left them again, 
and for a still longer absence. He ascended from 
this world into heaven before them, in a cloud. 
No one witnessed his ascension but his disci- 
ples, and none but they had seen him since his 
resurrection. But their previous faith in him 
was now clinched, as we may say, by their 
knowledge of his resurrection and ascension to 
the Father, and they returned to Jerusalem 
with great jov; from whence, after tarrying 
until endued with power from on high, they 
went forth as witnesses of Christ’s victory over 
death. 

At his last supper with the disciples, Christ 
said to them, after partaking of the cup, that 
henceforth he would not drink of the fruit of 
the vine until that day when he drank it new 
with them in his Father’s kingdom. He had 





also promised the apostles, previous to his cru- 
cifixion, that they should sit on thrones with 
him, judging the tribes of Israel and ruling 
the nations. And he had plainly authorized 
them to expect his coming and the inaugura- 
tion of his kingdom, when these promises were 
to be made good, as near at hand—that gen- 
eration was not to pass until all should be ful- 
filled. These and like promises pertaining to 
the coming kingdom, it is presumable had in 
them much of mystery to the disciples while 
Christ was yet with them—as did his predic- 
tion of the crucifixion and resurrection from 
the dead. But now their blasted hopes lived 
again. The resurrection of Christ gave them 
a new insight into the nature and economy of 
his kingdom ; they began to apprehend that 
they were called to follow in his steps; that 
his resurrection was only the seed and earnest 
of theirs. And herein clearly was the secret 
of the enthusiasm and faith of the primitive 
believers. It was the conviction that Christ 
had died for them, had risen from the dead ; 
that he was then at the right hand of power in 
the heavens ; that he was preparing a place of 
glory for them as he had promised, and that 
he was soon coming again to receive them in- 
to the heavenly mansions he had gone away 
to prepare for them. 


As there is nothing plainer among all the 
reported words of Christ, than his promise 
that his coming should take place and his 
kingdom be inaugurated within the lifetime of 
his own generation, so there is nothing clearer 
in all the record of the New Testament than 





that his disciples believed his words on this 


point, and constantly made them the basis and 
burden of their epistles and testimony to the 
churches. It is but another step in Christian 
faith, for us to believe that the Primitive 
Church realized their expectations, and that 
fore eighteen hundred years they have been 
reigning with Christ as the church of the 
“‘ first resurrection.” 

Tt is not necessary in this article to dwell 
upon the very great and revolutionary conse- 
quences involved in such a belief as we have 
just stated. These have been fully discussed 
elsewhere. But it may be suggested, that 
assuming the existence in the heavens of 
an organized resurrection church, such as we 
have referred to, it is a fact that in its bear- 
ings on all interests in this world cannot be 
too much considered. For if this resurrection 
organization is reigning over, developing, and 
guiding the world to its destiny, then the high- 
way to individual and national prosperity lies 
in getting into intelligent sympathy and co- 
operation with its plans and purposes ; and the 
way to disappointment and defeat, in persistent- 
ly ignoring its existence and authority. —_L. 


A DAY’S ADVENTURES STRUNG ON 
A SUNBEAM. 

WISH I knew more about the Sun-worship- 

ers. IfI were nothing more than an intel- 
ligent brute, and had not a soul to take care of, 
I should join their church. I feel more and 
more respect for the sun, the more I learn- 
about him. He seems particularly warm-heart- 
ed good-natured, and condescending these 
days. Perhaps his heart softens with tender- 
ness towards us, as he is about to leave us to 
the cold embrace of winter. I wonder if he 
has not been drinking a parting glass, that has 
made him somewhat mellow of late. He ap- 
peared to be drawing some kind of liquid 
the other morning, and I noticed that his face 
was uncommonly red. In fact, he was so good- 
natured and condescending that I could look 
him square in the face, without being awed by 
his presence. It seemed propitious to have 
him so friendly. 

I suppose that if I and my friend T. had be- 
longed to the above-mentioned church, on the 
morning alluded to, we should have commenced 
the day with orisons to the king of day; for 
we were out on business that involved much 
sun-work. Many people who have heard of our 
barberry hedge, wish to obtain barberry-seed, 
that they may grow similar hedges; and my 
friend and I were off after barberry seed. Now 
we all know, or ought to know, that the sun is 
the most important agent in the work of making 
barberry hedges. They are made of various 
constituents, but chiefly of carbonic acid from 
the air, which the sun elaborates by the leaves, 
into thorny bushes which keep cattle out of our 
lawns and gardens, besides making pretty, yel- 
low, fragraut flowers in spring, and nice red 
berries that hang on through the winter. 

We amused ourselves and each other with 
stories and pleasant chat, till we arrived with- 
in about six miles of the City of Elms. There 
from the top of a hill, over which rises the 
bigotedly straight road, we had an interesting 
view of the Quinnipiac valley, which appears 





like a deep trough, stretching up from the sea 
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between the hills, nearly a dozen miles, the up- 
per portion of which is half filled with drifting 
sands, threaded by the clean, soft, sparkling 
river; while the seaward portion is covered by 
the far-famed salt meadows. On these mea- 
dows appeared first, a city of hay-stacks; then 
further south, Fair Haven, the city of oysters; 
and still further on, in the smoky distance, the 
City of Elms, mostly concealed behind the bat- 
tlemgnts of East and West Rock. 

The city of hay-stacks above mentioned, is 
an interesting subject of contemplation. Its 
foundation is a vast body of muck, which is 
flooded when our freshets and high tides com- 
bine to swell the waters of the river and Sound. 
Here again is the work of the sun. I suppose 
that this great accumulation of muck is one of 
his incipient coal mines. It is not much else 
than a deposit of his heat in opaque, visi- 
ble form. It is the fruit of unnumbered years 
of his labor, in raising the grass of which the 
bog is composed. It is the curd for a great 
cheese, and he is waiting four some convulsion 
of nature to pile rocks on it, that shall press it 
down into good, hard, bituminous, anthracite 
coal. I have much fear however, that the sun’s 
plans in this respect will be thwarted ; for the 
Yankees troop down there every July and Au- 
gust, and like a swarm of locusts strip the mea- 
dows of every green thing and pile it in stacks, 
which stand on stilts waiting for winter’s annual 
bridge of ice, to enable teams to draw the pro- 
duce off. I think that under the circumstances, 
the sun is very indulgent and forbearing, to dry 
their hay for them. 

We proceeded onwards, and arrived at what 
was called the old fort, situated at the entrance 
of New Haven harbor. We found that our 
barberry jungles had suffered some from the in- 
eursions of the bush scythe, in the cause of im- 
proved farms and roads; and also that those 
which remained, did not yield more than a quar- 
ter of a crop of fruit this year. However, we 
worked away diligently, stripping the pretty, 
sour, red berries, with moderate resuits, until 
about noon, when we adjourned to lunch, down 
behind the remains of a column of trap-rock, 
the foot of which was washed by the salt water, 
and which had been mostly blasted away by the 
soldiers, whose deserted barracks were close at 
hand. 

After lunch we resolved ourselves into a 
committee to inspect Uncle Sam’s job of earth- 
work building, which has taken the place of the 
old fort that was. Well, here was certainly a 
wonderful result of the unity of strength and 
skill, in the cause of disunity and war. There 
are two strips of sea-beach here, which form a 
right angle near the entrance of New Haven 
harbor; one of these facing the west, and the 
other the south: Right at the point of this an- 
gle, there was a column of trap rock, twelve or 
fifteen feet high, on which the old brick battery 
was built. This rock is nearly all blasted away 
now, to make room for the more extensive 
modern earth-works. Right through the midst 
of this rock a trench is blasted below high tide, 
with a gateway in it, through which the sea- 
water can be admitted into the deep and wide 
moat that surrounds the extensive works, which 
are thus made accessible only by a draw-bridge. 
On the land side, there is an extensive muck 
Swamp separating the solid sea-beach from the 
main land. . The earth-works consist of an ex- 


tended mound of earth, (conforming in general 
shape to the angular sea-beach), with the sides 
neatly turfed up, and a wide area on the top, 
around the outer walls of which the huge guns 
were placed. A considerable portion of this 
elevated plateau was covered by bomb-proofs 
which looked like huge ant-hills with great 
woodchuck holes in the sides, into which men 
could run to get out of the way of the bombs. 
The steep sides of the walls inside, and of the 
casemates, were made of peat. I thought it 
a dangerously combustible material in dry 
weather. 

When I think of the work of those engines 
of destruction, the huge guns which seem to 
express mute defiance to the foreign invader, I 
am disposed to offer a new tribute of respect to 
the sun. It is his agency which produces the 
nitre which is the essential part of the powder 
that gives those guns their mighty power. 


Leaving the fort, we drove along a lonely 
cross-road, where we found, as we had hoped, 
an abundance of barberry bushes. It was curi- 
ous and interesting to observe what an impen- 
etrable thicket was made by these bushes in 
combination with blackberry bushes, green-briar 
vines, and poison ivy, all being tangled and 
tied together with frost-grape vines. Any signs 
of other fence in these hedge-rows, was, in many 
cases, utterly invisible. Nor were they needed. 
It was from these tangled jungles that we first 
took the hint for trying the cultivated barberry 
hedge. I am not sure but that we shall, some- 
time or other, improve on that plan by raising 
the green-briar vine in connection with the bar- 
berries. It is a most barbarously thorny vine, 
with pretty, glossy green leaves shaped like the 
bottom of a colt’s foot, and has hard purple 
berries. 

As to the remainder of the day, I will only 
say that as the clouds overcast the sky, threat- 
ening rain and hiding the sun from our view, we 
found ourselves short of sunbeams on which to 
string the rest of our adventures. I will there- 
fore for the present let them go unstrung. 

H. J. 8 


HUMILITY AND MEEKNESS. 


Y mind has been much exercised of late 

on the importance of these graces. The 
greatest of all men said, that he was “meek and 
lowly in heart ;” and one of the next greatest is 
said to have been “ very meek above all the men 
which were upon the face of the earth.” But 
what a discipline he had to go through before 
being thus adorned with this precious grace. 
Brought up in the magnificent court of the 
greatest king, and Jearned in all the wisdom of 
the wisest nation, he appears to have gone forth 
in his own strength to deliver his brethren, and 
in his fierce zeal he began to slay the oppressor. 
Then he is obliged to fly for his life and to take 
up the wandering life of a lowly shepherd among 
a people evidently much his inferiors. What a 
fall was this for the flesh! Then he had to put 
up with a wife that even his oppressed brethren 
despised. How mortifying to this son of a king’s 
daughter. For forty long years he wandered a 
stranger in desert and mountain, to learr obe- 
dience and receptivity. Afterward this same 
Moses was honored with the rare privilege of 
walking face to face with God. If such high 
privileges could be obtained under the old cove- 





nant, what may not be expected under the new 





when all become one with each other and with 
Him who is the most humble and meek of all 
men, and yet exalted above every name that is 
named not only in this world, but also in that 
which is to come? This is he that washed the 
feet of his humble followers and left us the 


privilege of doing the same, and of attaining 
high exaltation with him. c. E. 


ASSOCIATIVE PROGRESS. 


R. T. HUGHES (“ Tom Brown of Rugby”), in a 

« late letter to the N. Y. Tribune, talks exultingly 
of the success of the codéperative movement among 
the working people in England. He narrates the 
case of Messrs. Briggs and Sons, a firm of coal-own- 
ers, who formerly had constant trouble with the la- 
borers working their mines, in consequence of 
strikes and quarrels about the rates of wages. He 
proceeds with the story as follows: 

“Tn 1863, things had come to such a pass that Mr. 
Briggs had to work under the protection of the county 
police, and the capital invested only paid him and 
his partners some 4 per cent. He proposed to them 
to sell the pits and take their capital where they 
would get better interest for it without constant quar- 
reling. The son said, let us try this plan of giving 
the people a share in profits before giving up. The 
father and the other partners consented. The capi- 
tal of the old concern was divided into shares small 
enough for the work people to buy with ease. They 
were invited to buy, and at the same time, whether 
as shareholders or not, every man who had worked 
in the collieries for a certain time was declared enti- 
tled to a bonus out of surplus profits, after the pay- 
ment of the 10 per cent on capital, in proportion to 
the amount of wages earned by him. 

“The result of the first year’s working has been 
such a complete success as almost to stagger those 
who have been for many years advocating such 
plans as the only method of securing peace between 
employers and employed. The company has actu- 
ally earned 19 per cent clear profit. Upwards of 
£5,000 has been kept in hand, and after payment 
of the stipulated 10 per cent on the share capital, the 
remaining 4 per cent has been divided equally 
between capital and labor, the work-people getting 
asum of £1,800 and upward distributed among them 
as bonus, in addition to the interests on their share 
capital, which all those obtained who had been wise 
enough to invest in the company. These results 
were celebrated in the town hall at Leeds on the 
evening before the meeting of the Social Science 
Congress. The colliery hands, nearly 1,400 strong, 
came in two special trains and met the Briggs family 
and their friends in the hall. During the evening a 
handsome silver epergne was presented by the work- 
people to Mr. Currer Briggs, which had been sub- 
scribed for without the knowledge of any of the 
old partners. Several of the leaders among the 
miners, who had been the most bitter opponents of 
Mr. Briggs in the old days, stood upon the platform 
and spoke from their hearts as to the blessings which 
the change had brought and would bring. In short, 
I have never seen a more satisfactory meeting, and 
a visit to the great coal-field which the company is 
working, on the following day, convinced me that 
there never was a sounder business. Every man 
was full of loyalty to the concerns which he now 
felt to be his owa, and there was a resolution to 
double the bonus during the com‘ng Winter, which 
will be accomplished if wood and iron will hold, and 
no great break-down occurs. 

“ This is by far the most important of these partner- 
ships of industry which are as yet going. I am very 
sangvine, that with the example of Biiggs & Co. to 
encourage, and the eminent danger of another time 
of strikes before their eyes, our great coal and iron 
masters will at last give way, and that now in a few 
years we shall have the whole of these immense in- 
dustries organized codperatively and at peace. Ifso, 
ell other trades must follow, and if millennium doesn’t 
set in then for England—well, we may give it up in 
ovr day. I have long been convinced that England 
had to solve this labor problem in this generation or 
go down; and after mauy break-downs in past years, 
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I do believe she is at last in the right groove and the 
right humor. Itis nota moment toosoon. I only 
pray that it may not be even now too late.” 

Thus after immense suffering and conflict another 
step in civilization is gained for the English laborer 
and master. They find that industrial combination 
is better than industrial war. How long must it 
take to convince people that this principle is the 
true one in all ‘the interests of life ? 


OnE thousand miles of telegraph are now in oper- 
ation in New Zealand, while a sub-marine line, a 
branch of the great Anglo-Indian line, is to be com- 
pleted next year. “ 


THE VINTAGE OF 1866. 


E are now at the close of another Grape Har- 

vest; and may expect soon to hear through 
the proper channels, reports of success or failures, 
from different parts of the United States. Also we 
may look for the decisions that will be formed on 
the value of the numerous new seedling varieties of 
grapes, that are now claiming the atttention of the 
public, and are being tested in different parts of the 
country. 

For the benefit of the readers of the CrcvuLar, 
we will make a short report of our own vineyards 
here at Wallingford; also give a statement of the 
crop at Oneida, N. Y. 

In the first place, it may be well to state, that al- 
though the wild fox-grape is found growing here in 
abundance, the soil does not seem to be well adapted 
to the cultivation of the improved and finer varie- 
ties; and those wishing to engage in the cultivation 
of the grape in this section, may as well make up 
their minds to be satisfied, for the present at least, 
with such varieties as the Concord, Hartford Pro- 
lific, and one or two of Rogers’s hybrids, which thus 
far have succeeded well in this, as in other parts 
of the country. The Hartford Prolific is perhaps 
the most reliable grape for this section. It thrives 
best, however, in localities where the soil inclines to 
a clay loam. 

The season, it is generally admitted, has been a 
bad one for grapes. The following is an account of 
the yield, according to observations made on our 
own grounds. . 

Concord. Less than half a crop. Quality, below the 
standard, bunches badly thinned by rot in the early 
part of the season. Foliage injured by thrip. Ri- 
pened tardily; main crop gathered between the 20th 
of September and ist of October. 

Hartford Proiific. Crop fair ; quality good ; berries 
inclined to crack. Ripe about the 5th of September. 

Diana. Almost fruitless. The vines lost their fo- 
liage last year and ripened but little or no bearing 
wood. But little fruit; bunches small and unimport- 
ant. 

Ingan. Set its fruit well, but rotted badly, and fo- 
liage injured by the sun. 

Delaware. A total failure in fruit and foliage, both 
this year and last, wherever we have observed it in 
this section ; and may as well be set down as worth- 
less for this locality. 

Rogers No. 19 we have fruited here for this season for 
the first time. This and No. 4 which we have seen 
in fruit elsewhere, are both promising grapes, and 
should not be overlooked by those wishing to plant 
the most reliable varieties. They are both good 
grapes in quality, better than the Concord. Bunch- 
es and berries large and showy; thrifty growers, 
and hardy, retaining their foliage well, and ripening 
between the 10th and 25th of September. 

Rogers No. 15. This variety we are sorry to say, 
does not set its fruit well. We have tested it three 
years at Oneida, N. Y., and it has failed two sea- 
sons out of the three. It fails here aiso in the par- 
ticular mentioned. In healthiness and thriftiness 
of growth it is all that could be desired, and in qual- 
ity we consider it the best of any of this class of 
seedlings that we haye seen. It is too good a grape 
to be hastily thrown aside, and should be thoroughly 
tested in different localities. Adirondac, Ionia, and 
Israella, have not succeeded well with us, have made 
but little growth for the past.two years. We have, 
however, seen the Iona doing well in other places, 





and tasted the fruit, which was excellent, and we 


have little doubt that it will prove to be one of our 


best native grapes for particular localities. 4H. T. 





The following is a condensed statement by F. A. 
Marks, of the 
VINTAGE AT ONEIDA COMMUNITY, N. Y.: 
We have gathered at O. C., over five tuns of good 
grapes, the bulk of which are— 


Concords, 3,102 pounds. 
Delawares, i ; . > Eg 
Hartford Prolific, . y : oi; C* 


The balance of the amount was made up of the 
following varieties, viz.: Rogers No. 19 and No. 15; 
Rebecca, Adirondac, Union Village, To Kalon, Cre- 
veling, &c. 

Time of Ripening.—The first grapes to ripen, were 
Hartford Prolific and Delaware, some of which were 
cut on September 6th. 


Adirondac, September 15th. 
Rogers, No. 19, : = * 

Creveling, a ae my 4 is id 

Concord, : ; ‘ ‘ - " 20th 
Rebecca, . : ‘ : ? ” 28th 
Union Village, : . : 3 “« 30th 
To Kalon, . ; , October 4th. 


The main crop however, of each of the above va- 
rieties, was not gathered until after the date annexed 
to itsname. Diana and Isabella did not ripen at all, 
but were destroyed by frost, October 4th. 


STRAWBERY CULTURE. 
Waterford., Wis. Oct. 16, 1866. 

Mr. Eprror—Seeing by the papers that you are 
engaged in the cultivation of Strawberries, and being 
myself ignorant of some things necessary to enter 
on this business, I have taken the liberty to apply to 
you for information,—viz. 

What kind is best to raise for market purposes ? 

What is the best method of cultivating them? 

What kind of boxes do you use in conveying them 
to market ? Yours Respectfully, 

JOSEPH WILLIAMS. 
ANSWER. 

Wilson’s Albany Seedling, and Triomphe de Gand, 
we consider the best varieties for market purposes. 
Two-thirds or three-fourths of a plantation should 
be Wilson’s. Cultivate in rows, which should be two 
feet and a half apart, and set the plants one foot 
apart in the row. Set the plants in the spring, and 
cultivate through the season, keeping the runners 
cut, and not allowing them to take root. Protect 
the plants during winter with a covering of straw 
two inches in thickness. Part it from off the crowns 
after freezing weather is past in the spring, and let it 
remain on the ground to protect the plant from 
drought and to keep the fruit clean. 

We use quart boxes, and crates holding from thirty- 
six to sixty quarts, of which there are several kinds 
advertised every spring in the agricultural papers. 

sf H. T. 


A WESTERN FRUIT-MARKET. 
Lockport, N. Y., Oct. 14, 1866. 

DEAR EpitToR :—This is one. of the foremost pla- 
ces for shipping fruit in western New York. Dur- 
ing the peach season, seventy tons of this luscious 
fruit have been shipped in one day by Express, 
besides quantities by freight. Yesterday I saw 
hundreds of loads of apples on the street, with 
almost as many buyers. Buyers are here from 
every section—east, west, north and south. Ap- 
ples are selling for an average price of $3.75 per 
bbl. Quinces are worth $7.00 to $7.50 per bbl. 
and Pears are $14.00 to $16.00 per bbl. I have to 
answer many inquiries about the O. C. “ Whatis it?” 
is always the first question ; and “Do you marry?” is 
the second. Much genuine interest is manifested by 
some, and not a little curiosity by others. To per- 
sons of the former class Iam able to give satisfac- 
tion, and from the latter I gain some wisdom.— 
Many say, “You must come in again and talk.” 
When people learn that we are a family of 200 per- 
sons they become very respectful, and seem to feel 
that it is something more to deal with two hundred 
than with one man. There are many indications 


that the time for the kingdom of Christ has come, 
and men are looking for.it as their only hope. 
Yours, Fruit-Bvuyer. 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 
ONEIDA, Oct. 15.—We are enjoying magnificent 
weather. 
“The leaf, turning yellow, 
Falls and floats down the air. 
Lo! sweetened with the summer light, 
The full-juiced apple, waxing over-mellow, 
Drops in a silent autumn night. 
All its allotted length of days, 
The flower ripens in its place, 
Ripens and fades, and falls, and hath no toil, 
Fast-rooted in the fruitful soil.” 
....One party went to Oneida Lake yesterday, 
while another company gave an enthusiastic descrip- 
tion of the romantic falls at Perryville which they 


-| visited. They say it even surpasses Roaring Brook, 


in the vicinity of Wallingford. 

....“ Our best span of horses are missing,” were 
the words that startled many of the family last Satur- 
day morning. ‘“They’ve been stolen,” suggested 
one, “ Or have run away,” chimed: in another. So 
Mr. Clark and Martin went to see 4f they could get 
upon the track. But all this excitement might have 
been saved, if we had known what geniuses our 
horses are. The chain halter, fastened with a 
T inserted through one or even two links, is no 
gordian knot to the analytical power of our equines, 
who, by a little dentipulation ( pardon this coinage), 
can unloosen ’most any thing. In short the “ best 
span” were found grazing in the pasture, their chain 
halters dangling at their necks. 

...-A letter has been received from Illinois, re- 
questing the Community to receive “a boy of thir- 
teen years ofage, strong and healthy, and of as good 
habits as boys generally have,’ and who can “ read 
and write.” The boy when an infant, was left on the 
door-step of the writer, and has been brought up by 
him. The man has sold his farm, and “ cannot now 
do for the boy” as when he was farming. His “ busi- 
ness calls him from home,” and it is “ impossible” for 
him to “give the boy the instruction he ought to re- 
ceive.” The Community declined. 

....The talk last evening was upon labor, and the 
effect which our motives have upon our spirits in 
overcoming laziness and making work attractive. 
The subject drew out some testimony calculated to 
show us plainly how far we are removed from the 


labor, and to give us a greater sense of what God 
has done for the Community, in saving them from 
care and anxiety about gaining a livelihood. What- 
ever may have been our experience in the past, it is 
the universal testimony now, that we have not one 
lazy person among us. 

...-The Horticulturists report that during the 
months of August and September, 137 barrels of 
apples were picked; and from October 1st. to Oc- 
tober 11th, when the harvest closed, 291 barrels; the 
entire crop was thus 428 barrels. 


..-.The children of the Community, after infancy, 
are brought up together in the children’s house, 
under the organization of that department. This 
gives them two sets of ’pas and’mas. The mothers 
also sometimes exchange children, or adopt tempora- 
rily those not their own, which increases the pa-and- 
ma-hood. And when 4 child goes to Wallingford to 
stay a while, it may have still a new set of parents 
there. The consequence of all which is that the 
little ones get a rather mixed way of talking about 


Yesterday, a carriage, containing some fashionably 
dressed ladies, drove around the buildings and 
passed in front of the children’s house. Conspicuous 
among a group of children at play, was Temple, 
(four years old), perched on an inverted wheelbar- 
row. The carriage stopped. 

“ Where are your parents, little boy ?” 

“My papa Noyes and mamma Miller are at Wal- 
lingford.” 
Now, the ladies evidently felt themselves on the 
right track. Another charge as successful as this, 
might result in storming the fortification. 





motive power that acts generally in respect to. 


their relationships’ which is puzzling to strangers ° 


= 





= 
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“ Miller! that’s a nice name ; and what’s your own 
name besides Miller?” 

The reply had such amplitude, such rolling full- 
ness, such naivete and simplicity, that we record it : 

“ My name is Temple Noyes Dunn Burt Ackley !” 

We need scarcely add that the enemy was astound- 
ed, repulsed, utterly discomfited, and “sped away.” 

N. Y. AcEncy.—This Community family consists 
of about a dozen persons, mostly young men, whose 
occupation divides itself as follows. One steward 
and assistant, seven commercial men and book- 
keepers, three students. Two of the latter are fin- 
ishing their medical education in the schools of New 
York, with the advantages there offered of a large 
Hospital inspection. The third is a member of 
Columbia College Law School. For the benefit of 
all the brotherhood “a professor of Elocution has 
been engaged to give twenty-five lessons in his art 
at their rooms. With a due proportion of business, 
study, recreations and good fellowship, the “ Monks 
of Moffat Abbey,” anticipate a pleasant winter.” 





EVENING TOPICS. 
’ From the reports of discussions at O. C., we select 
the following remarks made by Mr. Hamilton : 
APPETITE BETTER THAN MEANS. 

We should not lay out our whole life in accumu- 
lating appliances and means. Some persons think 
they cannot get along with a study unless they 
can have the best of books and conveniences. 
What is wanted is an atmosphere of enthusiasm 
anda healthy state of mind, which is worth more 
than all appliancies and means. You can do 
better with a broken slate, and an old stub of a 
pencil stuck in a quill, with good enthusiasm to 
back you, than you can with the best opportunities 
and a dull state of the faculties and spirit. 

I once knew a very good architect, who had 
worked up from a low position in life to great 
success. He was a carpenter’s apprentice to com- 
mence with. He conceived a great taste for draft. 
ing, and gradually got hold of architecture. He had 
no time to study except after work-hours, and no 
room and very few conveniences of any sort. He 
said he copied most all the drawings in an old archi- 
tectural work he got hold of, at night, by the light of 
bits of candles he picked up, and lying on his belly 
under the stairs. I should hope we could have better 
means than he did. But that illustrates what a per- 
son can do who has a purpose born in him. 


MISSING THE SOURCE. 

Our visitors are often wonderfully surprised to 
find in the O. C., so much of what they call success, 
and they want to find out the cause and straightway 
hit upon the form. They see that we are a peculiar 
people, and that we are working out a good social 
reform; and they study the “ experiment,” as they 
call it, and perhaps tolerate it as anexperiment. But 
there is a force or power back of the visible result 
that they give but little heed to. This is the ques- 
tion: Is Jesus Christ a force in the social world? 
We believe that he is, and that is the ground of our 
hope, and that is the foundation of our success. We 
believe in a living God and in Jesus Christ. We be- 
lieve those whom Christ gathered about him when 
he was on the earth, and afterwards received into 
heaven, are now a force in the social world. There 
is a great deal of blindness in view of this fact, on 
the part of persons who come to study us. They 
study all around it. I appreciate their liberality and 
good feeling, but I cannot better illustrate their ef. 
forts to understand our success, than to compare 
them to a person who should go into our Tontine 
building, where our steam-engine and washing-ma- 
chinery are at work, and should become interested 
in the effects which he saw, and should try to trace 
them to their cause, by examining the engine in all 
its details, taking statistics of the dimensions of the 
boiler, noting the number of strokes of the piston in 
& minute; and finally going away and overlooking 
entirely the force of the steam that moved the ma- 
chinery and produced these great results. Inquirers 
are apt to make a similar mistake in their reasoning 
about the Community. 

1 think God’s providence is leading persons to 
work around and feel about; and they will finally 





get their attention on the force and power at the 
center. At present, they do not recognize Jesus 
Christ as a practical force in this world. They think 
of religion as only a sentiment exercising a good 
conservative effect. I am ambitious to serve God in 
a way to show that true religion places man in such 
relations to God, that God can work through him. 
That is all that religion is worth. 


THE COMMUNITY TABLE. 

Mr. Eprror :—Would’nt you give in your pa- 
per a complete bill of fare of the Community, say 
for one week? You are vegetarians, and people 
generally do not think that one can live in that 
way. (I do.) F. H. W. 

Monticello, Minn. 

In compliance with our correspondent’s request, 
we have procured the following from the kitchen 
department: 

Breakfast is served at seven, or rather from seven 
till eight; lunch at noon, and dinner at five. The 
lunch always includes milk, baked apples, wheat 
and graham bread, and butter, to which some kind 
of pie or cake isadded. Farina is frequently cooked. 
Cold vegetables may often be had, and all kinds of 
fruits in their season. The lunch is prepared ona 
table, and every one helps himself—some standing, 
and others who choose finding a seat. We have 
malt coffee for breakfast, which is bought in papers. 
It is an innocent, palatable drink. Bread and butter 
would not be mentioned in a meat fare, but it would 
be a great omission not mentioned in ours. Bread 
is such a staple with us that we almost make a pro- 
fessorship of the science of making it, and always 
expect to get the best flour and avail ourselves of the 
best’ skill for its production. Bountiful plates of 
wheat, rye and graham bread are supplied to every 
table. Indian bread is also quite popular. As to 
butter, it is not only butter for our table, but it 1s 
lard and all in the Community kitchen; shortening 
for pies, pork for beans, melted fat for everything 
fried, &c. &c. Cream and butter are almost our 
only oils—we make some use of beef suet. Fresh 
apple-sauce made with good sugar is another great 
staple, and is seldom wanting on our breakfast- 
table. Premising these inevitables, we will now give 
the fare of the last seven days, which is a fair 
sample : 

SaTurDay, Ocr. 13.—Breakfast.—Sweet potatoes 
(of our own raising), cream toast. Dinner.—Cold 
baked beef, baked potatoes, turnips, grapes, new 
cider. 

Sunpay.—Breakfast—Hash, griddle-cakes. Din- 
ner.—Baked potatoes, cauliflower, beets, raised bis- 
cuit, pear-sauce. 

Monpay.—Breakfast.—* Warmed-up” potato, dry 
toast, griddle-cakes. Dinner.—Sweet potatoes (boiled 
and baked), beets, apple pie. 

Turspay.—Breakfast—Fried sweet potato, cod- 
fish, johnny-cake. Dinner—Baked beans (cold and 
hot), steamed potatoes, fried apples, grapes and pears. 

WEDNEsDAY.—Breakfust.—* Warmed up” potato, 
graham toast, crackers, griddle-cakes, “ black-jack,” 
(a sauce of pear and quince) Dinner.—Baked pota- 
toes, turnips, pumpkin pie and cheese, strawberry 
leaf tea. 

Tuurspay.—Breakfast—Baked potatoes, quince 
sauce. Dinner.—Cocoa, sweet potatoes, plum pud- 
ding, apple sauce. 

Frway.—Breakfast.—Cream toast, “ warmed up” 
potato. Dinner.—Mashed potato, egg-plant, apple 
pie, cider. 

Perhaps we do not deserve the name of vegetari- 
ans, as, though we abjure pork, we have an occasion- 
al meal of beef and are quite fond of sea-food. The 
latter abounds here on these Connecticut shores, and 
makes a variation between our table and the Oneida 
table, which affords a healthy change to those 
coming from that family. H. 





BLooMERs IN LOwELL.—The Lowell (Mass.) News 
speaks of the number of female operatives who have 
donned the short dress and trowsers much in vogue 
years ago. So a ge has this costume become 
among “ mill girls,” while about their work, that it 
is believed the adherents of “ Bloomerism,” are now 


numbered by the hundreds in that city. The opera- 
tives present, as a reason for the change, that the 
newly adopted dress is more comfortable whileeat 
their work, than the old style. 


Ifthe Bloomer is more comfortable it ought to be 
safer too than skirts of greater circumference, amidst 
the machinery of a factory, where the merciless 
belts and cogs are ready to catch at anything flying. 
A short dress is under your command, but a trail 
should have a bearer in such a place. 


SOCIAL ROMANCES. 

\EVERAL writers, dissatisfied with the form of 
society under which they lived, have composed 
socio-political treatises, under the form of romances, 
wherein they have pictured society as they imagined 
it ought to be. The most important point in which 
they generally differ from what is usual, is that they 

suppose property to be held in common. 

“These treatises are,’ as say the editors of La 
Bibliotheque de Vhomme @ Etat, too lightly rejected as 
having nearly no application to our state of society 
and our government. They are treated as honest 
dreams, and one dves not consider that the parched- 
up systems of our so-cailed thinkers are often below 
those dreams of honest men. Whatever we may say 
about them, whether the proposed plans are prac- 
ticable or not, it is certain that they contain views 
worthy of the serious attention of legislators.” 

Among such romances are: 

The Republic of Atlantis, by Plato. 

Thaumasia, by Theopompos, a philosopher of Chios. 

Utopia, by Thomas More, Chancellor and Prime 
Minister of England, 1516. 

The New Atlantis, by Bacon, (1590). 

The Republic of the Sun, by Campanella, (1639). 

Oceana, by Harrington, (1656). 

The Republic of the Sevarambians, by Captain 8i- 
den, published in Brussels, 1677. 

The Other World, by Hall. 

The Island of Pleasures, by Fenelon. 

Gaudentia di Lucca, by Berkeley. 

The Austral Discovery, by Retif de la Bretonne. 

The Gold Mirror, by Wieland, in Germany. 

The Dream of Perpetual Peace, by Abbe St. Pierre. 

The Republic of Philosophers, (or the Ajaoiens), at- 
tributed to Fontenelle. 

The Basiliade, by Morelli, (1753). 

The Republic Cessares, published in London, 1764. 

Equality, or the History of Lithania, published 1801, 
in Philadelphia. 

‘ “a Voyage en Icarie, by Cabet, published in Paris, 


Life in Esperanza, by Mrs. Nichols, (1860). 

With these may also be classed the Revolt of Islam, 
Queen Mab, and Prometheus Unbound, by Shelley ; 
the Re-establishment of the Kingdom of Zion, by Al- 
brecht of Switzerland; and the Gospel of the Poor 
Sinners, by Weitling of Germany. 


F. H. W. 
Monticello, Minnesota. 


A NOTICE OF WALLINGFORD. 


UR readers have a natural curiosity to note the 

progress of opinion about Communism, as it 
comes to light in the public press. We copy, therefort, 
the following portion of an article from the: 2nde- 
pendent, written by one of its contributors who spent 
a few hours at this place : 

“ There are some fifty persons in the Wallingford 
Community, the sexes being about equally divided. 
The women and girls all wear the Bloomer costume 
and short hair. No one who looks upon the Commu- 
nity, distasteful and revolting as its doctrines may be, 
can doubt the intelligence, modesty, and perfect sin- 
cerity of its membership—one and all. What sur- 
prises me is, that they can manage to move along so 
evenly and in such complete harmony. Iamas much 
baffled by their societism as by their creed; and, if I 
have seemed to keep my prejudices in abeyance in 
this report, it is to give the reader, in viewing them, 
as nearly an achromatic vision, circumstances allow- 
ing, as I enjoyed myself. 

“They have no government, no recognized officers, 
and no superiors in authority, except such as gain 
respect by superior age, culture and wisdom. No 








one commands or authorizes anything, yet the silent 
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machinery moves along without jar, and as if a Bis- 
rk were the ruler. It is the universal report of 
thefr neighbors that they are upright in all business 
transactions to the nicest and last degree, and hold 
their honor and word in highest regard. Their man- 
ners do not impress one, assome might suspect, with 
grossness; but suggest cultivation and refinement. 
I am confident that the one blot on their escutcheon, 
to the public mind, is not held for its own sake, but 
is rigidly and somewhat stoically subordinated to the 
enthusiasm of a deeply cherished though gravely 
objectionable religious creed. And, if my opinion is 
worth anything, I do not imagine their faith is very 
well adapted in its entirety to win converts. They 
make but little effort to extend their nvmbers, and, 
beyond the tender of their weekly paper free, are as 
passive about conversion as Robert Sandeman’s 
creed is concerning the docirine of re}igious faith. 

“Jn education they take a deep interest, and col- 
lect the best attainable books—usually those which 
it requires the best minds to welcome. They have 
three of their young men at the present time in the 
medical and legal departments of Yale College. By 
a distribution and exchange of work, indoors and 
out, they make labor lignt, and leist'~e for study, ex- 
tensive and profitable. Their theory is that one’s 
education is never completed, and persons of three- 
score years among them are still pursuing mathe- 
matics, metaphysics, the languages and science. 

“Tt is, perhaps, strangest of all that labor in the 
Commuvnity is voluntary. ‘There are regular work- 
hours, says Mr. Noyes, ‘and all are expected to cul- 
tivate industrious habits; still there is no compulsion 
exercised.’ I found that, while some were at work 
in the kitchen, some in the piinting-office, and some 
on the farm, others were reading and others taking 
their ease, and each without a command and appa- 
rently from impulse.” 


THE TRADE IN SPRING WATER. 
Saratoga Springs, Oct. 12, 1866. 

DEAR CrrcuLAR:—From a visit made to the bot- 

tling establishment of the Congress and E:npire 
Spring Co., in this village, and a conversation held 
with Mr. Hall, the president and treasurer of the 
company, I obtained some facts about the ex- 
tended use of these celebrated spring waters, and 
the manner of packing them for market, which 
I will give your readers. Messrs. Clark and White 
were the former proprietors of these works, but 
since their decease the property has passed into the 
the hands of a Joint Stock Company, whose pres- 
ent capital is $1,000,000. Until recently the 
bottles they used were made for them by out- 
side parties, but during the past year they have 
erected a glass-factory of their own, within a few 
hundred rods of their packing-house, from which 
an abundant supply is furnished. This glass-factory 
requires fifty mento keep it going. The packing- 
house of the Congress spring works requires twenty 
men, and the Empire works probably about as many 
more. The bottles at the Congress spring are filled 
by means of a force pump, and so great is the de- 
mand for this water that the process of filling is 
kept active night and day the year round. The 
“number of bottles thus filled since the first of last 
Jahuafy amounts to 1,200,000. Thus much for the 
Congress spring alone. What the amount for the 
Empire spring is, I am unable to say. 

Adjacent to the packing-house is a mill, in which 
the lumber for the packing cases is prepared and 
nailed together, and by means of an ingenious con- 
trivance the same water-power which drives the 
mill is made to convey the cases to the place where 
they are to be used in the packing-house. This is 
truly a time and labor-saving invention. But quite 
in keeping with this, there are in the office of the 
establishment three dials or indices, from which 
is extended a wire communication to the several 
branches of the business where the bottles are liable 
to be broken; and whenever a bottle is broken which 
requires registering, a man pulls the wire, and the 
index on one of the several dials tells the story.—- 
Thus at the end of the year the proprietors may know 
accurately the waste in this particular. The conven- 
iences for washing the bottles, filling, corking, pack- 
ing and storing them away, are admirable, and the 





dispatch and perfect neatness with which these sev- 
eral departments are manipulated, both surprised 
and pleased me. 

The principal demand for these waters is within 
the boundaries of the United States. A single Bos- 
ton agent has this year sold $5,000 worth. Vast 
quantities are consumed in New York city, at which 
place there isa large depot for storage. Sales are 
also made in proportion to the population, in Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, St, Louis and other large cities of 
the West. Transportation to these several points is 
effected mostly by navigation, thus reducing the cost 
of the water to the lowest figures. Aside from the 
demand for it in this country, regular shipments are 
made to Europe, and even China and the Sandwich 
Islands are not without an occasional taste of its 
peculiar qualities. If these waters retain one fourth 
part of the genuine effervescence, when drank at 
those distant points, that they have at che springs 
where they are ever boiling and bubbling forth, 
then are they valuable indeed. H. W. B. 


THE BARBERRY BUSH. 


[ The CrrccLaR has on several occasions given 
place to matter setting forth the value of the Bar- 
berry as a hedge plant. This plant is well worth 
the attention of “hedgers.” The reader’s attention 
is therefore called to the following exhaustive arti- 
cle from Browne’s Trees of America.] 

All the species of Berberis are shrubs from 
two to twenty feet in hight, in a wild state, and 
sometimes attain an elevation of thirty feet, 
when cultivated. They all throw up numerous 
side-suckers, and the stronger-growing species, 
if these were carefully removed, might be 
formed into very handsome small trees. In all 
the species the flowers are yellow. The fruit is 
generally red, always acid, and more or less 
astringent. The irritability of the stamens, 
more particularly those of the Berberis vulgaris, 
canadensis, and sinensis, the flowers of which 
expand, is a very remarkable property in vege- 
table economy. When the filament is touched 
on the inside with the point of a pin, or any 
other hard instrument, the stamens bend for- 
ward towards the pistil, touch the stigma with 
the anther, remain curved for a short time, and 
then partially recover their erect position.— 
This is best seen in warm, dry weather. The 
cause of this curious action, like that of all 
other vita! phenomena, is unknown. All that 
has been ascertained concerning it is, that the 
irritability of the filament is affected differently 
by different noxious snbstances. It has been 
found by Messrs. Macaire and Marcett, that, if a 
berberry is poisoned with any corrosive agent, 
such as arsenic, or bichloride of mercury, the fil- 
aments become rigid and brittle, and lose their 
irritability; while on the other hand, if the 
poisoning be effected by any narcotic, such as 
tees acid, opium, or belladonna, the irrita- 

ility is destroyed by the filaments becoming so 
relaxed and flaccid, that they can be easily bent 
in any direction. In the original position of the 
stamens, the anthers are sheltered from rain by 
the concavity of the petals. Thus, probably, 
they remain till some insect comes to extract 
honey from the base of the flowers, and, thrust- 
ing itself between the filaments, unavoidably 
touches them in the most irritable part, and in 
this manner, the impregnation of the germs 
takes place. 

Geographical Distribution. Few genera of 
plants are more generally disseminated over the 
— than the berberis. At least twenty species 

ve been discovered, either in Europe, northern 
and central Asia, or in North and South Amer- 
ica, most of which have been introduced into 
Britain, and treated as shrubs or small orna- 
mental trees. 


THE COMMON BARBERRY. 

The Common Barberry (Berberis vulgaris), 
in its wild state, is seldom found higher than 
six to ten feet, but when cultivated it may be 
grown to nearly thirty feet in hight. The 
stems are upright, and much branched towards 
the top; smooth, slightly grooved, and covered 


with a whitish, or ash-colored bark, which is of 
a bright yellow within. The main stem soon 
becomes so surrounded by side-suckers, as to be 
concealed by them ; so that even when the hight 
of the plant is that of a tree, its character is still 
that of a bush. The blossoms are yellow, and, 
in general, are abundant, and produce a fine ap- 
pearance in April, May, and June; their odor 
is offensive when near, but not disagreeable at a 
short distance. The fruit is oblong-oval, which 
at first is green, and, when ripe, is red, white, 
yellow, purple, or black, according to the variety ; 
and it is so acid that birds seldom touch it. 

Geography and History. The barberry is 
found wild in most parts of Europe, and in 
many parts of Asia and America. In the warm- 
er parts of the two last named countries, it 
— on mountains, and in the colder parts of 

urope and America, in plains, as in Norway, 
near Christiania, and in Massachusetts, north of 
Boston. It also grows on mount Lebanon, and 
on Mount A2tna; in which last situation it be- 
comes a low shrub, in the upper zone of vege- 
tation. In England it is found indigenous in 
woods and hedges, more especially on calcareous 
soils. It is also indigenous in Scotland and Ire- 
land, but not very common. It was doubtless 
introduced into the United States from Europe, 
and has naturalized itself in waste places, and 
about cultivated grounds in the northern states, 
and in the British American provinces. The 
plant is mentioned by Pliny; and, among mod- 
erns, it appears first to have been recorded by 
Bauhin, in his “ Pinax,” and subsequently by all 
the writers on plants, under different names, till 
the time of Ray, in 1686 and 1688, who first 
called it berberis; which name was afterwards 
adopted by Linnzus, and by all botanists since 
his time. 

Propagation and Culture. The original spe- 
cies of the Berberisulgaris is propagated in 
the nurseries by seeds, and the varieties by 
suckers. For ordinary purposes, no plant re- 
quires less culture; but, to produce large fruit, 
it should be planted in a deep, well-manured, 
somewhat calcareous soil, and be constantly 
freed from side-suckers. The racemes of the 
blossoms should be thinned out, in order to re- 
duce the number of bunches of fruit, and to in- 
crease its size. When the barberry is intended 
to become an ornamental tree, it should be 
trimmed, with a straight stem, to a height of 
eight or ten feet, and all suckers from the routs, 
and all side-buds from the stem, should be re- 
moved the moment they appear, and then suf- 
fered to branch out into a fine, orbicular, or 
drooping head. So treated, it forms a singularly 
beautiful tree, or shrub, and will sometimes en- 
dure for two or three centuries, without increas- 
ing much in size, after thirty years. It may 
also be employed for hedges, and as it patiently 
bears the shears, it may be shorn to any de- 
sirable form. The rate of growth, when the 
plant is young, is rapid; for the first five or six 
years, it will nearly attain its maximum height, 
unless the side-branches be removed. 

Diseases, dc. The Berberis vulgaris is subject 
to a disease called mildew, (decidium berberi- 
dis,) which, when magnified, is found to consist 
of a number of small orange-cups with a fine 
film over each. When ripe, these films burst, 
and the tops of the cups assume a ragged, un- 
even appearance, in which state they look like 
white fungi. The cups are filled with innumer- 
able little cases, containing seeds or sporules, 
and these constitute the bright-orange powder, 
that is seen on the leaves and flowers of the 
barberry, and was long supposed to be the 
blight on corn, both in Europe and America. 
This opinion, though totally unfounded, is of 
unknown taniy- This error has been ably, - 
and scientifically refuted by Messrs. Du Hamel, 
Broussonet, and Drs. Grenville and Lindley. 
The blight on corn is generally a species of 
uredo, and does not correspond in botanical 


characters with the e@cidium. One of the prin- 
cipal reasons why corn will not thrive in the 





immediate vicinity of the barberry, is, on ac- 
count of the meagreness of the soil in which it 
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often grows, it being impoverished by its creep- 
ing root. 

Properties and Uses. The wood of the bar- 
berry is hard and brittle, of a yellow color, and 
coutains a large white pith. It is of but little 
use in the arts except for dying. The inner 
bark, both of the stems and roots, affords a yel- 
low dye. The leaves are agreeably acid, and, 
according to Gerard, were used, in his time, to 
season meat with, instead of a salad, like sorrel. 
The berries are not eaten raw, but are excellent, 
when preserved with their own weight of sugar 
or syrup, or candied. They are also made into 
jelly and rob, both of which are not only de- 
licious to the taste, but extremely wholesome; 
and they are pickled in vinegar, when green, 
and substituted for capers. In some countries 
in the north of Europe, the berries are used 
instead of lemon, for flavoring punch; and, 
when fermented, it produces an acid wine, from 
which tartar is procured by evaporation. They 
are also in general use for garnished dishes. 
Medicinally, the berries, leaves, and roots, are 
powerfully acid and astringent; the bark is pur- 
gative and tonic; and the berries, when bruised 
and steeped in water, make a refreshing drink 
in fevers. The astringent principle is also so 
abundant in the bark, that it is used in Poland 
in tanning leather, whiclf it dies a fine yellow. 
A decoction of the bark is said to make a good 
gurle to strengthen the throat and gums.— 

hen the barberry is cultivated in a garden for 
its fruit, it is preferable to select the variety, or 
rather variation, called Berberis vulgaris asper- 
ma, in which the seeds are said to be wanting, 
and in which the fruit is sweeter than the com- 
mon kinds. This shrub makes excellent hed- 
ges; but there exists a prejudice against it 
among agriculturists both in Europe and in 
America, from its supposed influence in produ- 
cing blight, or mildew, on the corn or grain 
growing near it. 


PARASITIC POISONS. 


The poison of scarlet fever, although it has 
not yet been separated and carried on an ivory 
point or lancet, like that of small pox, is un- 
questionably a solid poison. It appears to be 
thrown off with the ephithelial covering of the 
skin and mucous membrane. It travels a very 
short distance by the air, but it holds tenaciously 
to solid articles. We have direct evidence that 
this poison may be carried by a letter, by a slip- 
per, and by any article of clothing. In the 
wretched home of the poor in the agricultural 
districts, it is retained in the thatch which forms 
too often the ceiling of the bedroom. It does 
not seem to be communicable by direct inocula- 
-tion (although the evidence on this point is 
doubtful), but taken into the lungs or mouth by 
being inhaled, it impregnates the susceptible 
body, and gives rise to further disease. Like 
the oo of small pox, it is destroyed at 212 

. Fahr. 

e poison of measels resembles that of scar- 
let fever, It differs mainly in that it is thrown 
off from the bronchial and nasal surfaces rather 
than from the skin. It has also the property 
of holding tenaciously to solid articles of cloth- 
ing, and it is conveyed very short distances by 
the air. It is destroyed at 212 deg. Fahr. 

The poison of whooping-cough, as Dr. Hyde 
Salter first pointed out, is formed perhaps ex- 
clusively in one part of the body—namely, in 
the pharynx or upper part of the throat. It is 
essentially a local poison, very irritating in its 
nature ; by this irritating property it excites 
those extreme paroxysms of cough which mark 
the disorder. The poison travels the smallest 
distance, and immediate contact of breath top 
breath appears to be necessary for its convey- 
ance. e have never ourselves known an in- 
stance in which it has been carried 4 — 
of clothi It is ible that a pocket-hand- 
Keltiet Good first’ by a person suffering with 
the whooping-cough, and afterwards, previously 
to its being cleaned, by a susceptible person, 
would convey the disorder; but this is an ex- 
treme case, put rather to show the difficulty of 





conveyance than the probability. In our ex- 
perience, the disease has never been communi- 
cated except by the closest communion—as by 
children sleeping together, or playing together 
and kissing each other, or by a mother commu- 
nicating with her sick child. The poison is des- 
troyed at 212 deg. Fahr. 


The poison of diptheria is conveyed with 
even more difficulty than that of whooping congh. 
It is formed in the secretions of the nose and 
throat of those affected, but it seems to be only 
communicable when those secretions are carried 
—as in the act of coughing by the sick person— 
directly and in the fluid form, into the mouth or 
nostrils of the susceptible person. We have 
even known an escape after this event, and we 
are inclined to think that an abraded mucous 
surface is necessary for the poison to take effect. 
There is no evidence whatever that the poison 
has ever been conveyed by clothing; it is with- 
out doubt decomposed and destroyed at 212 
deg. Fahr.—Social Science Review. 

Sanitary skill is moving aright in thus identifying 
and studying, as it were, the natural history of dis- 
ease parasites. The thorough treatment which has 
been so successful with the cholera, may be extended 
to other diseases with a similar result. Isolate the 
contagion, fortify against it with faith and courage, 
and finally stamp it out. 


CHRIST. 
There is an unseen Power around, 
Existing in the silent air ; 
Where treadeth man, where space is found, 
Unknown, unheard, that Power is there. 


And not, when bright and busy day, 
Is round us, with its crowds and cares ; 
And not when night with solemn sway, 
Bids awe-hushed souls breathe forth its prayers; 


Not when on sickness’ weary couch, 

He writhes with pain’s deep, long-drawn groan ; 
Not when his steps in freedom touch 

The fresh, green turf, is man alone! 


In proud Belshazzar’s gilded hall, 
’*Mid music, lights, and revelry, 

That Present Spirit looked on all, 
From crouching slave, to royalty ! 


When sinks the pious Christian’s soul, 
And scenes of horror daunt his eye, 

He hears it whispered through the air, 
“A Power of mercy still is nigh !” 


That Power watches, guards, defends, 
And shields when man is most enticed ; 
Till earth is nought—nought earthly friends— 


That omnipresent Power, is Christ. 


E. B. 





A TEACHER’S TROUBLES. 


There is living on Martha’s Vineyard an old 
man who has never been off the island, and the 
extent of his knowledge is bounded by the con- 
fines of his home. He has been told of a war 
between the North and South, but as he had 
never heard the din of battle nor seen any sol- 
diers, he considered it a hoax. He is utterly 
unable to read, and is ignorant to the last de- 
gree. An excellent story is told of his first 
and only day at school. He,was quite a lad 
when a lady came to the district where his fa- 
ther resided to teach school. He was sent, and 
as the teacher was classifying the school, he was 
called up in turn and interrogated as to his 
former studies. Of course he had to say that 
he had never been to school, and knew none of 
his letters. The school-mistress gave him a 
seat on one side until she had finished the pre- 
liminary examination of the rest of the schol- 
ars. She then called him to her and drew on 
the blackboard the letter A, told him what it 
was, and asked him to remember how it looked. 
He looked at it a moment, and then inquired 
(he stuttered :) 

“ H-h-how do you know it’s A?” 

The teacher replied that when she was a little 


girl she had been to school to an old gentleman 
who told her so. 

The boy eyed the A for a moment, and then 
asked, “ H-h-how did he know ?” 

This was almost a stunner, but the teacher 
suddenly recollected that he had told her that 
when a boy he had been to school to a lady who 
taught him that it was A. 

e boy eyed the letter a little longer, when 
he burst out with, “H-h-how did he face but 
she 1-l-lied ?” 

The teacher could not get over this obstacle, 
vH the poor boy was sent home as incorrigi- 

le. 


A Scenz rrom Damon anp Pyruias.—The 
Providence (R. 1.) Press relates the following: 
“ Friday evening two colored boys were brought 
to the station-house from the ‘ Hollow,’ for 
breaking windows by throwing stones, and lock- 
ed up. About 10 o’clock, Sergeant Perry being 
at the office heard somebody come in, and look- 
ing up, saw a colored boy not much higher than . 
a chair seat, standing in front of the desk, hat in 
hand, uncovered in deference to authority. 
‘Well, my boy, what’s wanting ? asked the Ser- 
geant. ‘Are there two boys in here for break- 
ing windows? asked the little fellow. Receiv- 
ing an affirmative answer, he then said: ‘ Well, 
Mr. Perry, I broke windows and have come 
down to be locked up’ On inquiring into the 
matter further, the boy said his mother had 
found out what he had been doing, and had told 
him to come down, own it, and locked up. 
And sure enough, he bravely didit. But he 
was sent home and told to go to sleep, and when 
wanted he would be called for.” 


Femate Boox-xeerrers 1s New Encianp.— 
The Shoe and Leather Reporter says: “ During 
recent trips through the shoe manufacturing 
town we noticed that a majority of the manu- 
facturers had young ladies employed in their 
counting-rooms as book-keepers and accountants. 
They are more generally reliable than the other 
sex, careful correspondents, and are not liable 
to have loafers in the counting-room smoking 
their employer’s cigars during his absence ; and 
last, perhaps not least, don’t spend his money 
playing billiards, drinking, or driving fast hor- 
ses.” 


Very curious statements sometimes appear 
in print. A Pittsfield journal says: “A man 
fell dead in this town last week, and before 
assistance could reach him his life was nearly 
extinct.” 

A Pennsylvania paper reads as follows: 
“The asses are holding meetings in the north 
part of the State, and are being addressed by 
Governor H—— and General C——.” It is 
to be supposed that an m mischievously slipped 
out of its proper place in the above statement. 


OnE of the curiosities of the O. C. greenhouse at 
the present time, is the Augusta rose. It has grown 
and spread itself so rapidly, that it has already over- 
shadowed the other flowering shrubs, of more 
modest pretensions, and has reached the extremities 
of the roof, where its climbing propensities, and 
high aspirations receive a sudencheck. One solitary 
rose “the last rose of summer” it would seem, 
remains uponits branches. Since its first blossom- 
ing, in January last there has been no time when it 
has not had buds or blossoms upon its stem. The 
scarlet Salvia, and two varities of the Veronica 
are in bloom now, and are very beautiful. 


INTIMATIONS are given that the next trans-atlantic 
telegraph cable will be laid directly to New York. 


ERRATA. 

In the last No. of the Cmounar, 5th page, mid- 
dle column, 6th line from bottom, for reputation, 
read repetition. Last page, first column, 28d line from 
top, for work, read mark. Two or three grammati- 
cal errors in the same number escaped notice till it 
‘was too late to correct them. 
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THE NEWS. 


Mr. Horacr GREELEY has received a nomination 
for Congress in the fourth New York district. 


Tr is said that Mr. A. T. Stewart intends to apply 
a large sum to the building of improved tenement 
houses in New York. 


THE latest antiquarian sensation is the discovery of 
an ancient city in southeastern Africa; believed to be 
the Ophir of the Scriptures. 


Tue wires of the Russian-American Telegraph 
have been extended a distance of 715 miles above 
New Westminster, in British Columbia. 


WE again hear of Indian massacres in the region 
of Powder river. Hundreds of whites are said to 
have been killed. Gen. Terry will take charge of 
the Montana route, and look after the savages. 


Tue sacred conclave of Cardinals at Rome, is in- 
teresting itself in our national affairs in a practical 
manner. Cardinal Barnabo, Prefect of the Propa- 
ganda, ina Circular of instructions to the American 
Bishops, calls attention to the “ welfare of the eman- 
cipated blacks.” 


THE papers report that there are signs of another 
Fenian invasion of Canada. Irishmen, it is said, are 
flocking to the border mysteriously and quietly, and 
boxes that may contain arms are going the same 
way. The Canadian authorities, however, are on 
the alert, and if a raid is attempted, they will this 
time probably be prepared to meet it. 

New York city has just improved its sanitary con- 
ditions, by the crection of a large abattoir, or 
slaughter-house at Communipaw. This abattoir, the 
largest in the world, was opened last Wednesday, 
in presence of the Mayor, Chairman of the “ Board 
of Health,” and other officials. This, it is hoped, 
will do away with the private slaughter-pens about 
the city. 


QueBec, which has several times heretofore 
suffered from great fires, was visited on Sunday 
the 14th inst. by a more terrible conflagration than 
ever before occurred there. The fire broke out at 
4o’clock in the morning, and continued.till about 
5 o’clock. in the evening, when, the account says, 
“there was nothing more for it to feed on.” The 
number of houses destroyed is computed at 2,300 or 
over, and from 18,000 to 20,000 people were rendered 
homeless. Six lives were lost, and the amount of 
property destroyed was estimated at from two and a 
half to three millions of dollars. 


JouHn VAN BurREN, the second son of the late 
President Van Buren, and a somewhat prominent 
democratic politician and orator, died last Saturday, 
the 13th inst,on board the Scotia, by which he was re- 
turning to this country from the Highlands of Scot- 
land, whither he had been to recruit his health. His 
disease was one of the kidneys, and was accompanied 
by fever and delirium during the week previous to his 
death. Mr. Van Buren was a graduate of Yale Col- 
lege. He was a first class lawyer, though better 
known as 4 politician. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. J., Ill.—* Having about the middle of last Sep- 
tember called at the Oneida Community, while on 
a visit to my friends living near there, and bein 

hly roe with the beauty and neatness | 
order of all things around and connected with it, I 
am induced by a strong feeling of desire to know 
more of it. I therefore wish you to send me the 
Crecuar, that I may learn more of the peculiarities 
of the society and terms of admission : what require- 
ments.on the part of the applicant? what freedom of 
thought, and what of your mode of criticism? How 
harmonious, so far, have you found the system to 
work? and do you believe it to be a lasting success, 
and that it will ultimately become a universal bene- 
fit, if adopted by the whole human race, &c.” 


Criticism undoubtedly is to be the means of eleva- 
ting and refining the race. We hope to see it take 
the place of war, pestilence, poverty and other inflic- 
tions that in alow state of civilization seem to be 
necessary. Criticism, as a social art, is cotemporary 
with Communism. They are indispensable to each 
other. Communists, as shrewd calculators, prefer 
the kindly inspection and correction of each other, 
even though the process may give temporary pain, 
to the stern sentence of justice in other forms, which 





however it may be postponed, is in the end inevi- 
table. As soon as men can learn to judge them- 
selves, they need not be judged by the Lord. For 
answers to your other questions, we refer you to the 
papers sent, and to the reading of our current issues. 

E. EF. C., 1i.—*1 am exceedingly interested in all 
socialism—in yours. I hope you succeed, and will 
do so tee and beautifully; for the world must 
have Communism, or yield to the devil. Be good 
enough to send me for my own use, and the use of 
many to whom I shall present them, several num- 
bers of the CrrcuLar.” , 


We think you present the issue before the world 
pretty correctly. The papers are sent. 

K. A. E., N. Y.—“Reading in a late Indepen- 
dent about your society, I thought I would like to 
know more of it, on what terms you admit mem 
bers, how much money is necessary, if one has to 
subscribe to a religious creed, &c. If you will 
write me, or send a CrrcuLaR containing the need- 
ed information, I will be greatly obliged. I was 
very favorably impressed with what I read of your 
ways of living.” 

The money of the applicant is nothing—his or 
her religion is the main thing. If you want to 
know what we mean by religion, we mean heart- 
connection with the folks that acted in and wrote 
the New Testament. We have some beliefs about 
doctrines. These you must gain by reference to our 
publications. 

F. H. W., Minn.—Your remarks on pronouncing 
foreign names, though doubtiess mostly correct, seem 
insufficient; the precepts being in some cases only 
negative, while in other cases the words given as 
examples of certain vowel sounds, are words in 
which orthoépists themselves are not fully agreed as 
to the sounds in question. We think that very good 
directions on this subject are given by Dr. J. Thom- 
as, under the head of “Elements of Pronunciation of 
the Principal Modern Languages of Continental 
Europe,” in the introduction to the list of Modern 
Geographical and Biographical Names, as found in 
the last edition of Webster’s unabridged Dictionary. 








ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 
ITS HISTORY —RELIGION—SOCIAL THEORY — BUSI- 
NESS MATTERS. 


VERY pew subscriber to the CrrcuLar wishes 
to know something about the O. C. To save 


unnecessary correspondence we give up a part of a 
page to a standing account of the Community and 
its affairs, for the information of strangers. 


HISTORY. 


As the pilgrim fathers fled from old England to 
New England, so in 1848 the leaders of the 
Oneida Community fled from New England to New 
York, and settled in Lenox, Madison County, on the 
banks of the Oneida Creek. There they were joined 
od other families and members from New York, 

ew Jersey, Vermont, Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut, til) their numbers amounted to about two hun- 
dred and fifty. They were much despised in the 
first years of their settlement, but God prospered 
them, and they went steadily forward, buying land, 
building houses, and establishing manufactures, till 
they are now, after eighteen years, in a fair way to 
be as respectable as their Puritan forefathers. The 
parent Community has thrown out two branches, 
one at pfaeemnn Connecticut, established in 1851, 
and now numbering about fifty members, devoted in 
ret to the publication of the CrrcuLaR; and one in 

ew York City, established in 1864, consisting of a 
corps of young men devoted to mercantile affairs. 

RELIGION. 


The main religious features of the Community 
consist in an inexpugnable notion that Christianity 
means the abolition of selfishness; that Jesus Christ 
came into the world as an emancipator from that 
kind of slavery; tlfit whoever soundly believes and 
confesses him, is thereby freed; that his kingdom 
was founded and his second coming took place 1800 
years ago; and that all progress, civilization and re- 
form since, have been the fruit of the heavenly or- 
ganization of which he is the center. 


SOCIAL THEORY. 


The Commanity believes with Christ, that marriage 
ownership is to be abolished when the will of God 
is done on earth as itis in heaven 4Matt. 22, 30); 
with Paul, that the marriage spirit is the greatest of 
all distractions and diversions from Christ (1st Cor. 
7); with Socrates, that the improvement of the hu- 
man race seqpince scientific attention to breeding, 
the same as in the case of other animals (Plato's 
Republic, B. V. chap. 8); and they claim to have 
discovered a new physiologico-moral principle, which 
they call male continence, by means of which the 


new state of society demanded by Christ, Paul and 





Socrates, becomes practicable. If these hints are 
unsatisfactory, they must be taken as an invitation to 
inquire further. We cannot tell all we know ina 
little advertisement. 

BUSINEss. 

The industry of the Oneida Community is mainly 
given to manufactures. Its domain, however, con- 
sists of over 500 acres, 50 of which are devoted 
to gardens and fruit. The Wallingford Branch has 
228 acres, with nearly the same proportion in fruit. 
Such of the mechanical productions of the Commu- 
nity and its articles of commerce as are interesting 
to outside consumers, are specified below. 


Business Announcements : 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for g House 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, Oneida, New York, 
of whom they may be procured, or of the Community Agency, 
835 Broadway, New York. Descriptive list and price-list sent 
free on application. 





ichi 





TRAVELINC-BACS. 

The Oneida Community manufacture a great variety of Gen- 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lurch 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 385 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price- 
list sent on application. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 

Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherries, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quinces, in 
quart bottles and quart cans, with syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet 
Corn, Peas, String-Beans, and Pie Fruits, in cans—are put up in 
quantities for sale by the Oneida Community. Orders will be 
received at the Community, or at their Office, 385 Broadway, 
N.Y. Descriptive price-list sent on application. 





JELLIES. 

The following kinds of Jellies will be put up the present sea- 
son in pint and half-pint tumblers by the Oneida Community : 
Strawberry, Currant, Blackberry, Quince, Crab-Apple, Plum, 
Peach, Black, Red and Orange Raspberry, Cherry, Lemon, Grape 
and Pine-Apple. Orders will be received at the Community, or 
at their Office, 335 Broadway, N. Y. 





SEWINC-SILK 
Of various brands and descriptions, in wholesale quantitics 
for sale by the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 885 Broadway, New York. 





O. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 885 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. (P. 0. Box, 6796.) 


This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore 
—in fact for all who want to get good bargains and yet cannot 
study and attend the markets. : 


We charge not more than five per cent. commission in any 
case, often much less, and sometimes not any, according to the 
kind and quantity of goods ordered, and our opportunities of 
obtaining discount. Our purpose is to give our customers the 
advantages aimed at by “ Protective Unions;” i. e., to buy for 
them at wholesale prices, and reduce costs of transportation 
and distribution to a minimum. 

Send money enough with your orders, and we will return 
any surplus, or, if you prefer, will keep it, and allow you four 
per cent. on it till the next order. 





PICTURES. 

The following Photographic views of the Oneida Community 
can be furnished on application ; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-House and 
Group; Bag-Bee on the Lawn—size of pictures Sinches by 10— 
price 75 cents. Various stereoscopic views of the Buildings and 
Groups and Grounds can be furnished for 40 cents each. Views, 
carte de visite size, 25 cents each, Any of the above will be 
sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of the price named. Address, 
“ Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y.” 





BACK VOLUMES 
Of the CircuLar, viz., Vol. I of the Old Series, containing 
Writings and Reminiscences of Mrs. M. E. Cragin, with an ac- 
count of her death, Home-Talks by J. H. Noyes, &c., and Vols. 
I and II of the New Series. Price, 1,50 per volume unbound 
For sale at this Office. 





PUBLICATIONS. 


[Tue Berean; a volume lately advertised for sale at thie 

Office, is now out of print.] 

SALVATION FROM SIN, THE END OF CuHRISTIAN FaiTn; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages ; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for single 
copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

MALE Continence; or Self-Control in Sexual Intercourse. A Let- 
ter of Inquiry Answered by J. H. Noyrs. Price, 50 cts. perdoz. . 

Tue Traprer’s Guipe; A Treatise on the Capture of Fur-bearing 
Animals, by 8. Newhouse. With Narratives and Ilustration® 
118 pp. 8vo. Price 75 cts. 

The above works are for sale at this offiee.] 
e 





